THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONY OF THE FOUR WINDS 
OR QUARTERS, AS OBSERVED BY THE SANTEE SIOUX. 


Br Alice C. Fletcher. 


Among the Santee (Sioux) Indians the Four Winds 1 are sym¬ 
bolized by the raven and a small black stone, less than a hen’s 
egg in size. During the religious fasts which every young man 
must hold with more or less frequency, he may see in his vision 
one of these symbols, and it will then become his dutj T to seek the 
natural counterpart. If he sees the black stone, which is difficult 
to find, considerable time may elapse between the vision and the 
securing of the desired object, by which his vision is to be ver¬ 
ified . 2 The quest for the raven or the stone is religious in its 

1 An intelligent Santee Indian said to me: “The worship of the Four Winds is the 
most difficult to explain for it is the most complicated. The Four Winds are sent by 
‘the Something that moves.’ There is a ‘ Something that moves’ at each of the •Four 
Directions or Quarters.’ The Winds are, therefore, the messengers or exponents of the 
powers which remain at the Four Quarters. These F .ur Quarters are spoken of as up¬ 
holding the earth, and are connected with thunder and lightning as well as the wind. 
Life, both in its continuity and its vicissitudes, is connected with this religious form 
of an idea which perhaps belongs to the primary and esoteric class. In every re¬ 
ligious festival I have seen, or been told of by the Indians, the Four Winds or Quarters 
are recognized by signs drawn on skins, on the earth or on some of the sacred articles. 

My informant went on to tell me that “ the spirits of the Four Winds were not one, 
but twelve, and they are spoken of as twelve. In an Ojibway myth given by School¬ 
craft and called “Lone Lightning” there are twelve arrows used. In a Shawnee 
myth twelve sisters descend from the sky upon the circle of cleaned ground and be¬ 
come instnimental in the creation of animals and birds. Other myths connect the 
number twelve with the Four Winds or Quarters, and their cognates thunder and light¬ 
ning. and the powers belonging to them. The universality of the worship of the Four 
Quarters is well known. Some forms of the worship, as that of the Hebrews remind 
one of the Indian mode of expression when shaking the bunches of herbs to each of 
the Four Quarters as the procession moved during the feast of tabernacles. 

When a people have arrived at the art of carving in stone and building edifices, 
figures expressive of the Four Quarters are often to be found. As among the Japa¬ 
nese, where these symbols of an earlier worship are placed in the position of support¬ 
ing and sustaining the symbols of the more modern Buddhism, these figures are 
described as having claws upon their feet, their garments as if blown by the winds, 
their heads surrounded with flames, and two projecting front teeth. By the last men¬ 
tioned peculiarity, one is reminded of the representation of the human face so fre¬ 
quently met with in Central and South America. 

2 It is not enough to have had the vision: the man must seek for the natural object 
which was represented before the true benefits of the vision can he received. This 
rule holds good among all the religious societies and various tribes I have personally 
met and studied. 
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character, entered upon with supplication, and the favor of the 
gods is manifested by a successful issue. When the black stone 
has been secured, the following rites are observed. 

The finder of the stone must first procure a quantity of down 
from wild geese, hunting and killing the birds himself. The 
down thus procured is colored with red ochre , 3 and put into a buck¬ 
skin bag made for this purpose, having thongs to tie it up tight; 
into this receptacle the stone is dropped and kept carefully laid 
away in the pack containing the gala dress, pipe, bag and other 
articles used b} 7, the man on occasions of ceremony. Two deer or 
elk skins are dried in a frame, the hair being removed. These 
skins are to serve as drums . 4 Two other deer skins are carefully 
dressed for robes. The edges of the robes are trimmed with tufts 
of down, a line of large eagle feathers is fastened from shoulder 
to shoulder, and an eagle feather hung from each leg flap. In 
the centre of each robe, a disk about six inches in diameter is 
painted with blue earth, and while the paint is still moist, down, 
colored with red ochre, is made to adhere. Just below the row of 
eagle feathers, four zigzag lines are painted in blue . 5 These 
ornamented skins are prepared previously to the festival, except 
the painting, which is done at the festival and forms a part of 
the ceremony. 

A new tent is set up at a little distance from the man’s lodge, 
the door facing the east, Invitations are then sent to all the men 
who have seen the raven or the stone in their visions to come and 
partake of a feast and join in a festival, when the finder of the 
Stone shall proclaim his religious emblem and association . 6 

3 Down colored with red ochre occurs in many religious ceremonies and amODg 
many tribes. It is significant that in the Dakota, Omaha, as well as other tongues, the 
stones used in sacred ceremonies, the down, red ochre, etc., are classed as animate 
substances, being thus raised by their importance in religious rites out of the inani¬ 
mate gender to the animate, thereby indicating an interesting step towards anthropo¬ 
morphism. 

4 The drum used by the Ogallalas at the sun dance was a similarly dried skin. 

6 Blue is used to typify the west, thunder, lightning, winds, and is one of the four 
principal colors. Blue is the color mainly used in tattooing, as the blue mark put upon 
the forehead of girls in accordance with certain duties fulfilled by the father. - Among 
the Omahas those men, who by their visions belong to the Thunder societies, paint 
themselves with blue spots on the face, and some have the circle with four radiating 
lines indicating the four winds or quarters pictured upon their breast. Myths associate 
this color with the four quarters, winds, thunder, lightning, and rain or water. 

6 These religious symbols are the most sacred personal possessions; they are rarely 
inherited, being generally buried with the person. In a few cases, when a man lias 
possessed peculiar powers of prophecy and supernatural force, his son, if he inherits 
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A fire (fig. 1, a) is built in the centre of the tent; a little back 
of it a line is drawn across the earth floor and all the sod re¬ 
moved between this line and the back of the tent as represented 
fig. l. 



Arrangement within the tent during the ceremony of the Four Winds. 


by the shaded portion of the diagram (fig. 1,6). Tufts of down 
(fig. 1, c ) are thrust in the ground along the edge where the sod 
is cut off, thus setting apart the consecrated space. A foot 

his father’s talent, would sometimes inherit the sacred symbol of his progenitor and 
carry it with his own, in his personal bag. In every instance which 1 have been able to 
authenticate, these more recondite gifts have been accompanied by a sort of medical 
skill. 
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or so back of this demarcation of down, in a line with the fire 
and the door of the tent, an oblong is drawn (fig. 1, d) and within 
it the ground is carefully mellowed. 7 In the centre of this oblong 
some coals are laid and on them sweet grass or cedar 8 dropped to 
give forth an aromatic smoke. Behind this oblong, a foot or 
more, an oval is drawn, and within it the ground similarly mel¬ 
lowed. On the ground, thus prepared, a new blanket is spread 
and upon it the bag containing the stone is laid (fig. 1, e). Be¬ 
hind this sits the finder of the stone (fig. 1, /). The pipe, set apart 
for this festival by the finder of the stone, is filled with proper cer¬ 
emony, and after being passed through the smoke of the sweet grass 
is laid beside the mellowed earth (fig. 1, g ). A small drum is placed 
at the back of the tent on the right of the centre, and a “ wakan” 
man sits beside it (fig. 1,7t, h). Two girls (fig. 1, i ) who are to sing 
during the ceremony, sit to the right of the drum. 9 The two dried 
skins (fig. 1, j) are placed just outside the line of down, one on 
the south and the other on the north side of the tent, and by each 
skin, four young men sit down in places corresponding to the four 
quarters. On the north side of the tent, between the hide and 
the door sit three young men (fig. 1, 7c) having rattles or bells. 
After these are placed, the two ornamented robes are brought in 
and the blue disks and the four zigzag lines painted on them. 
These robes are then hung upon poles (fig. 1, Z, by mistake marked 
&, b in the diagram on the two white oblong spaces) inside the line 
of down, one on the north, the other on the south side. The bag is 
then untied and the stone enveloped in down held over the sweet 
scented smoke, after which consecration this stone is laid upon 
the outside of its bag on the blanket. The pipe is now extended 
toward the stone and then replaced beside the mellowed earth. 

T In this ceremony the ground seems doubly prepared. Not only is the sod removed 
from nearly one-half the tent where all the sacred articles are to be laid; but beneath 
this incense fire and the blanket or skin, on which the bag and black stone are laid, the 
ground is more carefully mellowed and set apart. The universality of this mellowing 
of the earth, its appearance in the myths and its connection with every religious cere¬ 
mony render it an important object of study as to its origin and real meaning. 

8 Cedar is regarded as sacred and assigned a sacred office, not only in the religious 
ceremonies but in the myths. Nor does the sacredness of the cedar seem to be con¬ 
fined to the northern Indians. Among the Muskogees it was one of the plants given 
by the men who came from the four quarters to instruct the people in their early days. 
In this myth the cedar is not only counted hs one of the sacred gifts but connected with 
the four quarters. 

9 The place of the woman in the tent and in ceremonies is to the right of the man. 
The position is significant in many ways, and indicates among other things the absence 
of the unifying idea which lies at the base of monogamic marriage. 
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After this ceremony, the ritual chant is sung by the finder of 
the stone, who accompanies himself with a deer-hoof rattle. The 
“ wakan” man also chants, sounding the drum, as do the .eight 
young men who beat the dried skins, and the two girls, thus mak¬ 
ing twelve singers, while the three young men by the door accent 
the time with their rattles or bells. At the close of the chant the 
finder of the stone puts a whistle made of cane to his lips making 
a shrill call. After a silence, the chant is repeated by the singers, 
and again at its close the whistle is blown. Before chanting the 
ritual a third time, the singers all give the victory shout and then 
proceed with the chant; at the close the whistle is sounded. Dur¬ 
ing the fourth chanting of the ritual, the finder of the stone is 
supposed to hear from the west a voice. This voice proceeds 
from “ the Something that moves” the west wind or the western 
quarter. The finder of the stone makes answer saying, “Father?” 
At the close of the chant he announces that “ the Something that 
moves is coming.” Ashes are strewn over the fire, for ‘‘the 
Something that moves” cannot approach over an open fire. The 
finder of the stone is now supposed to hear the following inquiry, 
put to him by the approaching deity : “ Why have you called 

me?” The man makes answer: “I have called asking for pro¬ 
tection from sickness, from enemies, for success in hunting ;” “then 
he speaks of any trouble that lies on his heart.” In answer to 
these supplications, the man believes that he hears that he is to be 
held in safety for a certain length of time, one, two or more win¬ 
ters, according as he hears the god say. During this period of 
safety he may sing gently to “ the Something that moves” and 
make feasts and give away articles in honor of this god, but must 
not call upon him until the term specified has expired, and then he 
may hold another festival and call on the god and obtain a new 
term of protection. During the interim the man must fully be¬ 
lieve that this god is present with and caring for his faithful fol¬ 
lower, 10 who on his part must treasure the sacred symbol of the 
10 The implicit faith in the careful performance of rituals should never be lost sight 
of, as a distinctive characteristic of Indian religious ceremonials and as exercising a 
marked influence on the thought and action of the people. A woman whom I knew, 
and who was suffering from a nervous affection which made it almost impossible to 
walk, was hopeless of treatment, and her husband, also, because she had failed once 
in some of the minutite of the observances at a religious festival, and she was thus 
consequently punished. Every ill of life is supposed to be traceable to some such sin 
of omission, the people reasoning from the analogy of the relation of one person to an¬ 
other, or one tribe to another, where breaches of etiquette might lead to disastrous re¬ 
sults. 
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god always carrying it in time of trouble and danger, and on 
occasions of religious festivities. 11 After the supposed colloquy 
between the god and the man is ended, and the stone is put into 
its bag and this tied up, the pipe is lit, passed and smoked, and 
all those present being of one religious society 12 partake of a 
feast, at which time many gifts are distributed by the finder of 
the stone. 

Should this man have a child it may receive a name, sacred in 
character, at a similar festival, where every preparation and cere¬ 
mony as herein described is repeated. The child is brought in 
just before the chants are sung. The “ wakan” man calls to “ the 
Something that moves,” and as he calls he mentions a name, as 
for instance, saying “ Ta-teo comes ” (Ta-teo or Big Nation was 
given to a child on such an occasion). This name, which is sup¬ 
posed to be recognized and acknowledged by the god, since he 
comes to its call, is to be the name of the child, and he is thus 
placed under the protection of the god who has answered it. 
When the “wakan” man says “ Ta-teo comes,” “the Something 
that moves” enters the tent and is supposed to speak as for the 
child, saying to the “wakan” man : “Father, what do you wish?” 
To which the man replies : “Child, 13 we ask you to have care of 
this boy, to keep him from sickness and ill-fortune. We have 
given this feast for you, behold, the skins and the offerings tve 
have made in your honor.” After these words have been spoken, 
the goods are given away to the poor and all the articles disposed 
of, and the child is received under the protection of his father’s 

11 To disbelieve in the potency of the symbol would be like treachery to a friend, 
and by this means evil would befall the man who doubted his vision. 

12 All men are open to the visitation of visions, if they properly seek them, though 
exceptions are known where no amount of fasting would bring about the desired ef¬ 
fect. These religious societies, therefore, draw their membership from all the gentes 
and are small private circles within the gieat religious circle of the tribe. When the 
annual religious festivals are held, all persons must take part, and as far as 1 have been 
able to learn none of these religious societies at that time take any precedence, or as 
societies perform especial religious services. The old religious forms and rituals 
are often preserved in these societies alter the tribal religious ceremonies, from unto¬ 
ward circumstances, have fallen into disuse. 

13 It is well known that Indian social etiquette forbids the mention of a person’s 
name in the person’s presence. In a few of the most sacred rites or on occasions of 
grave solemnity this rule has an exception, and the man or men may be called by name. 
At other times, as during the tribal festivals, when the criers summon a man his son’s 
name is called and the father, hearing the sound, responds. 
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god and bears henceforth the name pronounced. 14 A feast closes 
the festivities. 

14 It frequently happens that an Indian man has several names. First, he has the 
name given him by his father or near relatives, his home name, or else the name given 
in some such ceremony as described in the text. Second, he has the name assumed by 
him when he first goes forth to prove his prowess and manly qualities, so that he mny 
be accounted as wovthy to be enrolled among those who shall protect the tribe from 
danger and provide for the wants of the family. Third, he may have a name or names 
which have been given him by others to commemorate a brave deed or a foolish act, a 
personal peculiarity or some queer adventure. 

The name given by parents or relatives generally belongs to the gens in which the 
child is born, and the name given religiously may refer also to the gens or may be sig¬ 
nificant of the religious society of the father. A name implies relationship, and conse¬ 
quently protection; favor and influence are claimed from the source of the name, 
whether this be the gens or the vision. A name, therefore, shows the affiliation of the 
individual; it grades him, so to speak, and he is apt to lean upon its implied power; 
consequently a man does not like a bad nickname, it handicaps him in his own esteem. 
The sacred import of a name in the mind of the Indian is indicated in that part of the 
ceremony where “ the Something that moves” seems to overshadow and enclose the 
child and addresses the “ wakan” man as “ father.” The “ wakan” man replies call¬ 
ing the god “ child,” at the same time invoking the supernatural protection and care 
for the boy, as he lays at the feet of the messenger of the Unseen Power, the offerings 
of gifts and the honor of the feast. The personal name among Iudians, therefore, in¬ 
dicates the protecting presence of a deity and must, therefore, partake of the cere¬ 
monial character of the Indian's religion. 



THE SHADOW OR GHOST LODGE: 

A CEREMONY OF THE OGALLALA SIOUX. 


By Alice C. Fletcher. 


The ceremonies here described were witnessed among the Ogal- 
lala Indians in 1882. The old men of the tribe told me that 
formerly a period of two years was necessary to fulfil the require¬ 
ments of this rite. Now six months or a year will suffice. 

These Indians entertain the belief that after death the soul will 
linger near the body so long as it is preserved or any part of it 
kept intact, particularly if not exposed to the air. The clothing 
too, which was needful to the comfort of the body, partakes of the 
individuality of the person and the spirit will linger about these 
articles. On account of this belief the personal belongings are 
always placed with the body of the dead, and an Indian will never 
consciously wear any article of clothing which has been used by 
one who is deceased. This idea that the soul lingers near any 
part of the body which is carefully preserved is closely connected 
with the Shadow or Ghost Lodg'e. The name was explained as 
referring to the soul being like a shadow continually with the body 
and at death gradually fading away. 

A ghost lodge is usually kept for a child. The rites are initia¬ 
ted by the father who is the principal actor and responsible person 
in all the ceremonies. It is creditable to have kept a lodge of this 
character, and the public consideration seems to arise from the 
general respect paid to any especial honoring of the dead, as giv¬ 
ing proof of family faithfulness and affection, as well as the 
accumulation of wealth by the father, and the characteristic 
disposition of it. It is by such deeds that a man gains tribal 
distinction, and favors his advance to public office. These prefer¬ 
ments are won from the tribe by an Indian proving his devotion to 
the religious ceremonies and traditions of his fathers, by a faith¬ 
ful fulfilment of certain rites, as well as by showing prowess in 
action and wisdom in counsel. 

If, on the death of a child, the father desires to keep a ghost 
lodge, lie speedily sends for a holy or “ wakan-man,” who on his 
(2DG) 
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arrival at the father’s tent, takes a pipe, which is handed him, and 
fills it chanting a ritual suitable to the occasion. One of the 
criers of the camp is called and he receives the pipe and starts for 
the tent of a man who has successfully kept a ghost lodge. As 
the crier enters the tent he says in an intoning voice : 1 

“The one who sends me wishes to keep a ghost lodge,” and 
offers the pipe. The man addressed accepts the pipe, lights it, and 
smokes it in silence. When it is finished he goes to the father’s 
tent where the child lies dead. 

After entering the tent and obsexwing a brief silence the man 
sent for walks over to where the child lies dressed in its best cloth¬ 
ing, its face painted red, and taking a knife cuts off a lock of 
hair just above the forehead. He then hands the hair to the 
mother, who takes it, wraps it in a piece of new cloth, and lays it 
away, where it remains undisturbed for four days. Skin was for¬ 
merly used in place of cloth. 

Four yards of red cloth are divided into two parts. One part is 
carried out beyond the camp, to an elevation if possible, and buried 
in a hole about three feet deep. This is an offering to the earth, 
and the chanted prayer asks that the life, or power in the earth, 
will help the father in keeping successfully all the requireixients of 
the ghost lodge. The other part of the red cloth is lifted and 
offered to the buffalo, with a prayer that good may be granted to 
the father during the period of the lodge-keeping. After this 
ceremony the cloth is cut into eight strips and given to eight 
men who have successfully kept a ghost lodge. This is a request 
for their good will and help. Formerly a deerskin, well tanned 
and painted red, was thus offered. These ceremonies are per- 
formed by the wakan-mau and the man who cut the child’s hair. 

The dancing society to which the father belongs present him 
with horses, and friends make gifts ; these are all treasured against 
the day of final ceremonies. After these preliminaries the body 
of the child is put away with the usual burial rites. 

The duties of the father begin at the time the hair is cut and 
continue until the closing ceremonies, six months or a year after¬ 
wards. During this interval he cannot eat dog meat or any flesh 

iThe prayers and ritnals are chanted or intoned. When the latter is used the 
breath is audibly inhaled, something as it is during ceremonial smoking. All ceremo¬ 
nial addresses and announcements by the criers are given in a key differing from the 
natural tone of voice. This is the conventional manner, and is often unconsciously 
adopted on ordinary occasions. 
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scraped from the skin or hide of an animal. He cannot cut open the 
head of any animal to get the brains, strike or break any ribs or do 
any butchering. He cannot take a gun, pistol, arrows, or any 
weapon in his hand. He cannot run, go in swimming, make any 
violent movement, shake a blanket, his clothing, or in any way dis¬ 
turb the air. No one must pass before him or touch him, and to 
prevent this disaster a coal of fire is always kept about two feet in 
front of him as he sits in the tent. Although he remains with his 
famil}’ he must live apart from his wife, and on no account take 
a child in his arms, for if he should so forget himself the child 
would surely die. 2 

During the four days the hair is laid away the mother and sisters, 
or the near female relatives, make a small buckskin bag in which 
the hair is to be placed. A pack of the same material or cloth is 
prepared, having buckskin thongs with which to tie it. A new tent 
is pitched not far from the father’s tent, the opening toward the east. 
Formerly this tent for the ghost lodge was set a little within the 
tribal circle or open space, out from the line of living tents. 

On the fourth day the wakan-man, and the man who had cut 
the hair from the child, repair to the tent set apart for the lodge, 
and make up the pack into a roll about six inches in diameter and 
two feet long, enclosing the buckskin bag containing the lock of 
hair cut from the child, and the pipe which had been filled by the 
wakan-man and sent out by the father. To these are added any 
other articles which the parents may choose to contribute. Three 
crotched sticks had been cut by a male relative, and for the honor 
of doing this he had given away the value of a horse. On these 
sticks the pack is tied. A fire (fig. 1, a) is made in the centre of the 
tent, back of which an oval is drawn upon the ground about three feet 

2 An Indian who was keeping a ghost lodge attended the sun dance. One day 
while there he forgot the duties of the ghost lodge and suffered his six year old 
daughter to approach him, and took her in his arms. Too late he recalled the penalty 
he had incurred. A fortnight later when I entered his tent, where he was sitting with 
the coal of Are before him, I saw the little girl lying sick unto death, on the opposite 
side of the Are. Bending over the child it was evident that she was beyond any medi¬ 
cal aid. Her father accepted her fate as a punishment he had merited. Her mother 
was equally hopeless and sat without, working on moccasins to be given away on the 
approaching Anal ceremonies, while her brothers and sisters were racing over the hills 
pictures of careless health. It was a striking scene. To every inquiry I made as to the 
cause of the child’s illness, cold, fever, or the like, the invariable answer given by 
relative or acquaintance was: “ Her father forgot and took her in his arms.” It was im¬ 
possible to present to the people any natural cause for the child’s illness, from that 
which was so clearly another evidence, snpernaturally given, of the sanctity and power 
of their religious ceremonies. Next day the child died, leaving her parents full sore at 
heart. 



in diameter, having an elongated opening at the east (fig. 1,6). 
The sod is then removed from within the figure and the earth thus 
exposed is mellowed and made fine. Down from the wild goose, 


fig. i. 


d 





Arrangement of the ghost lodge at the beginning of the ceremony. 


colored with red ochre, is placed along the outline of the figure. 3 

* Here again is met the U-ma-ne, which occurs in every festival so far met with, as 
also the down of the wild goose, and ochre. The constant recurrence of certain sym¬ 
bols and articles used in religious ceremonies indicates lines for the careful investiga¬ 
tion of students. 
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Behind the oval figure the three crotched sticks are set up having 
the pack fastened to them where they come together (fig. 1, c). A 
bowl and a wooden spoon are fastened to the outside of the pack. 

No woman but the mother of the child is allowed to enter this 
tent. She has charge of the pack, but can only pass into the tent 
when performing some duty incident to the lodge-keeping. When 
entering the tent she turns to the left and makes the entire circle, 
always going behind the pack and passing out by the right. This 
mode of entering and leaving is observed by all who enter the tent, 
and is indicated by the arrows in the diagram; (fig. 1, e.) No 
one may pass between the pack and the symbol drawn on the 
ground, or between that and the fire. 4 Nor can any one turn back 
on bis passage round the tent, for one must always move in a con¬ 
tinuous circle from left to right. On clear sunny days, when the 
wind does not blow, the mother carries the crotched sticks, with 
the pack tied to them, outside the tent, setting them up about 
four or five feet in front of the entrance. As the sun declines she 
returns the pack to its place in the tent. When it thunders, or if 
a gun should be fired, or any unwonted noise should be heard, she 
must hasten to cover the pack. If, when the pack is out of 
doors, a sudden wind should rise, the mother must instantly take 
the pack into the tent. Thus her constant care is necessary. 

Every day the father of the child enters the ghost lodge tent 
and the mother, soon after, sets kettles of food inside the tent 
door. The father loosens the dish from the pack, a small quantity 
of the food is placed in it, and the dish set down near the pack. 
The father then takes a bit of the food from the dish with his fin¬ 
gers and, lifting it, says : “ We offer this food that you may help 
us, that we may escape ill fortune. We ask you to help us to 
avoid any sickness or misfortune that may lie in our path.” 5 The 
offering is then dropped upon the mellowed earth and buried in it. 
During this ceremony persons of the male sex may be present; 
their position on the north and south side of the lodge is indi¬ 
cated on the diagram by the letter d. It is usual for orphans, the 
aged, or any one in need of food, to repair to the ghost lodge to 

‘The spaces here mentioned are always considered as consecrated or set apart in 
every ceremony I have witnessed or learned about, and this applies to many tribes. 

6 This is the usual form of asking a blessing. This ceremony takes place at every 
feast, dance or ritual observance where food is eaten. The father does not address the 
ghost pack, but the deity or life of the animal food. 
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share in this daily feast given by the father as a religions hospi¬ 
tality. 

In the tent certain rules must be observed ; the mode of entering, 
moving about and leaving have been already mentioned. No one 
may blow the fire with his mouth. When it needs to be livened 
one may gently fan it with the wing of a bird, but in no other way : 
no one may spit toward the centre of the tent, but if he needs to 
cast anything from his mouth, lie must turn his head and throw 
the saliva behind him. No tales of fighting, nor any quarrelsome 
words, nor any subject which is “ bad ” must be spoken in a ghost 
lodge. Quietness and friendliness must pervade the tent. 

If at any time during the period of keeping the lodge the father 
should by accident hear of any violent words or deeds, he must at 
once perform certain rites which will avert the evil consequences 
to him and his family. lie must take a few coals of fire, and lay on 
them a bunch of sweet grass, or sprays of cedar. As the smoke rises 
he must crouch over the coals bringing his blanket close about his 
body, drawing it over his head and face so as completely to shut 
him in with the smoke ; sitting thus while the aromatic fumes circle 
his entire person, he thinks of the duty of carefully fulfilling the 
ritual of the religious ceremony and by his faithfulness arresting 
disaster and securing good fortune for his kin. 

During the months occupied with these duties the man can do 
little more than fulfil them. As he is debarred from hunting and 
providing food and raiment, his needs are supplied by his kindred. 
It is not enough that his avocations should be peaceful but it is 
his duty to relinquish any hard feeling he has had and forget old 
injuries. The keeping of a ghost lodge is a signal of peace and 
cancels all grudges between parties. The father may not smoke 
with any one lest he should consort with a man who was at enmitj' 
with some other person. The Indians in explanation pointed out that 
it was for the purpose of enforcing peace in a man’s actions and 
thoughts that he was forbidden to take weapons in his hand ; and 
the coal of fire placed before him while sitting in his tent was 
indicative of his setting himself apart for this religious duty, “the 
coal being like a partition between the father and all the world.” 

During these intermediate months, the family are busily em¬ 
ployed making eagle war bonnets, embroidering moccasins, tobacco 
pouches, tobacco boards, fashioning pipes and ornamenting cloth¬ 
ing and gathering together a large amount of possessions to be 
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given away at the closing ceremonies. After a ghost lodge a 
family are often left in poverty, but with the Indians it is not 
accumulation and hoarding, but the record of that which a man 
has given away which entitles him to greatness and influence. 

Any one of the same gens 6 as the father, who had lost a child, 
after the ghost lodge had been inaugurated and who desired to 
join in the ceremony, could prepare a similar pack, and tie it to the 
one in the ghost lodge. Each family thus represented must 
contribute its quota of gifts at the final day. 

As that time draws near word is sent abroad, inviting members of 
other gens, and even of other tribes, to be present and participate 
in the feast. Four days the crier proclaims the opening of the 
packs and distribution of the gifts, and during these days the 
families are busy preparing for the coming feast. A man who has 
successfully kept a ghost lodge is invited to take charge of the 
proceedings. For this service he receives large presents from the 
parents represented in the lodge. To give an idea of this pay¬ 
ment the following list of articles was received by the man having 
charge of the ghost lodge herein described. 

Four garnished t buffalo robes embroidered with porcupine quills, 
four woven sashes, four calico shirts, four pipes, four plugs of 
tobacco, four hatchets, six pairs of moccasins, six dishes, six tin 
pans, seven yards of calico (a dress pattern), ten butcher knives, 
two pairs of leggings, two strings of bells, two curtains (strips of 
tent cloth used to protect the sleeping place), two comforters 
(bed quilts), one lariat, one hoe, one bed made of reeds, one steer, 
two or three ponies. 

Among the articles given away, the following were counted. 

Thirty-two ponies, one hundred pairs of moccasins, ten shawls, 
seven buffalo robes, three war bonnets (eagle feathers), eight calico 
dresses (made up), besides numerous tin pails and cups, knives, 
coffee pots, tin pans, looking glasses such as the young men wear, 
embroidered beaded dresses, knife cases, match pockets, bows and 
arrows, wooden bowls, balls, shinny sticks embroidered with 
beads, a quantity of dried cherries, squash, pounded meat and 
other things. 

From early morning to well on toward noon the women were 

«It was only the Indians of one gens or clan who joined in this ghost lodge. 
Further investigation will prove whether this is always the rule among tribes which 
hold similar lodges. 
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engaged carrying these gifts singly, in packs made of raw hide, 
or in wooden trunks, and placing them at the door of the new 
tent set up to receive them. On this final day all signs of mourn¬ 
ing are put away, for the first time since the death occurred the 


Fig. 2. 



Arrangement of the tent set up to receive the gifts. 

immediate relatives braid their hair, and every one is in gala 
dress. Over 800 people gathered to the feast, and were scattered 
over the grass. Forty-two great kettles hung from crotched sticks, 
the beef soup and dog stew flavored with dried cherries or turnips 
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sent up fumes of steam. The sticks used to stir these viands were 
forked, having the end ornamented with beads and ribbons. 
Young girls were bringing water from the creek, the older ones 
grinding coffee, and all busy preparing for the great crowd of 
guests. The abrupt outline of the buttes, dark evergreens marking 
the gullies, the narrow valley through which flowed the clear rapid 
creek with its border of shrubs and large graceful trees, the green 
bottom lands dotted with white tents, while a few were scattered 
over the hills that rose in terraces to the east, together with the 
vast throngs of gajdy dressed Indians, combined to make a picture 
full of color, spirit, and a wild beauty all its own, bearing no 
familiar lines to eastern civilized eyes. 

The new tent set up for the reception of the gifts (fig. 2) is 
placed near the ghost lodge tent, the door facing the east. Near 
the centre a fire is kindled (fig. 2, a), an oval figure drawn on 
the ground (fig. 2, b ) similar to that cut on the floor of the ghost 
lodge. The sod is removed from within the figure, the earth 
mellowed, four live coals laid on the mellowed earth and sweet 
grass dropped on them. Outside the figure eight coals are 
placed, four on each side (fig. 2, c), and sweet grass laid on to 
smoulder. 7 On the north and south side a buffalo chip is set 
(fig. 2, d). Back of the oval figure the sod is removed so as to 
leave a narrow, oblong figure in the earth on which sprays of Ar¬ 
temisia are spread like a mat (fig. 2, e) ; behind this the presents 
are arranged in piles (fig. 2,/), one pile for each ghost represented 
in the lodge. 8 

7 The protective purification and consecration, secured by fire and sweet or aromatic 
smoke is noticeable throughout this ceremonial, and the number of small fires and 
their positions seem to indicate a connection with the worship of the four quarters or 
winds. 

8 The traditions concerning the ghost lodge are as follows: Long ago the Dakotas 
lived in one village and had seven council fires. When they broke up and parted each 
division received certain gifts. To these particular Indians were given the pipe and the 
mystery of the ghost lodge. One version says: Two warriors were returning to the 
camp, when they were met by a woman who said: “ When you return, cause a-tent to 
be pitched within the line of tents, and I will come and tell you what to do in the tent.” 
Although alarmed at being thus accosted, the warriors did as they were directed, and 
the woman came as she had promised. They entered the tent with her and she then 
revealed the mystery of the ghost lodge, and gave them a pipe, saying: '• When you 
cease to do in this way I have told you, the people will no longer live.” She left the tent 
and vanished in a cloud. Still another version states, that one day there was a woman, 
wearing an apron of Artemisia, and wrapped in a buffalo skin having the hair outside 
and the horns lelt on. She was holding the head in her left hand and the tail in her 
right, her left hand crossed over the right, and on her left arm she had a buffalo calf, to¬ 
gether with a pipe, the two lying side by side. Four days she tarried with the Dakotas 
and taught them how to keep the ghost lodge, and left them with the words: “ When 
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After this arrangement is completed a feast is given and while 
that is in progress the women set a row of crotched sticks in 
front of the tent, laying on poles to form a framework, on 
which they spread for exhibition the gifts they had previously made 


Fig. 3. 



a mule shall bear a foal then will come the destruction of the earth.” Some Indians 
declare that if the father faithfully performs all the duties and ceremonies of the ghost 
lodge he thereby averts from his child any punishment or bad consequences which 
would result from misfortunes or disasters received in this life. 

In these accounts it is both curious and instructive to note the traces of the early 
missionaries interwoven with native tradition. 

Report of Peabody Museum III. 20 
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into piles at the back of the tent. When the feast is concluded, 
the master of ceremonies distributes these gifts, reserving those 
which are to be given away in the ghost lodge font. Visitors and 
the poor are remembered in the lavish bestowal. 

The interior of the ghost lodge (fig. 3) is rearranged in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. The space occupied by the packs is marked off in 
an oblong, the sod removed and the ground spread with Artemisia 
(fig. 3, e). The figure having the mellowed earth in which the offer¬ 
ings of food have been buried each day, is covered with a red 
cloth. On the centre is laid a disk of shell (fig. 3, b) ; eight live 
coals, four on each side, are arranged outside the figure, and 
sweet grass laid on them (fig. 3, c). Four buffalo chips are out¬ 
side of these at the four corners (fig. 3, cl). The different packs 
are loosened from the initial pack and each one fastened to sticks 
about four feet long. There were nine packs, three belonging to 
young men (fig. 3, /), three to boj’s, two to girls and one to a 
woman (fig. 3, g ). The sticks are bound with hide, and an oblong 
piece of hide, ornamented and having on it a face rudely outlined in 
paint, is hung in front of each pack. Upon the packs belonging to 
the young men are fastened eagle feather war bonnets. These effi¬ 
gies are arranged in a semicircle on the south side of the tent, the 
sticks being thrust in the ground, and the gifts contributed by the 
relations of the dead person piled about his effigy. 

Only men who have kept a ghost lodge are entitled to sit in this 
tent, and join in smoking the pipe which had been filled with the 
appropriate ritual. Their position is indicated in fig. 3 by the letter 
h. The man in charge of the ceremonies distributes the gifts 
which rest about the effigies to the men present. In so doing he 
is particular so to dispose of the articles as, for instance, to avoid 
•giving an eagle war bonnet to a man who had received one on a 
■previous and similar occasion. Such items are well remembered 
in an Indian camp, for it is in this way that possessions change 
'hands. The men who receive at this time will save up their treas¬ 
ures and give them away at some future religious or secular festival. 

When all the gifts are distributed the packs are opened, the pipes 
are given to poor men, and the hair once more handed back to the 
mother who either keeps it, or buries it, and the soul of the child, 
which has been supposed to linger about the pack, is now free to 
depart. 

The shadows were gathering in the valley and the last glow fad- 
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ing from the buttes, as the tents fell and the poles were gathered 
and carried off by their possessors, for not an article used in this 
strange ceremonial remained in the possession of the parents who 
had thus paid to the full their tribute of affection for the dead, and 
proved themselves faithful to the custom of their ancestors. The 
stars came out and shone over the silent plains, for the men, 
women and children had vanished with the day. 



THE “WAWAiV, ” OR PIPE DANCE OF THE OMAHAS. 1 


Bv Alice C. Fletcher. 


“ Wa-waw,” 2 means, “ to sing for some one. ” The ceremony 
of which this is the name was one of the means in ancient times 
by which possessions were accumulated and exchanged, and honors 
counted and received. In a tribe one gens would sometimes 
“ pipe dance ” another gens ; the ceremony, however, was generally 
exchanged between different tribes. The wa-wara party carries to 
the person visited, gifts of eagle war bonnets, bows and arrows, 
guns, red stone pipes, tobacco bags, otter skins, leggings, buffalo 
robes and blankets, and receives in return, ponies. In old times, 
so tradition says, pottery, bows and arrows, tents and dogs 3 were 
the return gifts. 

The ceremonies of the wa-waw are elaborate and governed by 
strict rules, and an established ritual. Songs which have been 
handed down for many generations, and containing words not 
in common usage, form a part of the ritual and are never omitted. 
They are as follows: 

1. The song of approach to the lodge. 

2. I-ke-tke wa*aw. Song of laying clovra the pipe. 

3. Am-ba-i wa-aw. Morning song. 

* To Mr. Frank La Flesche I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness for most valu¬ 
able assistance in the preparation of this article. Ilis intimate knowledge of the cus¬ 
toms of his tribe, together with his intelligent appreciation of the need of preserving 
an accurate account of the rites and ceremonies already becoming obsolete, make his 
labors in behalf of ethnological research worthy of especial recognition. To Miss Sarah 
EliotNewmau, of Boston, I also express my obligation for the transcription of a portion 
of the music. The Indian musical scale having different subdivisions from our own, the 
original songs lose a little of their native tone by being forced into our conventional scale. 
The continental sounds are given to the vowels in writing Omaha, and the italicized n 
signifies the nasal sound. c = sh. x=qh. 

2 The Wa-wan as herein described, with a few minor points of difference, is in use 
among the Omaha, Ponca, Iowa, Otoe, Pawnee and Siouac tribes. Further research 
may show a wider range, and its original source be discovered. 

3 The old men have traditions of a different kind of dog from those at present owned 
among the Omahas. The former dogs are described as large and shaggy, resembling 
the wolf, and strong and useful as burden carriers, and noted as good hunters. 

( 308 ) 
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4. First and second part of the final dance- 4 

5 Song when approaching and entering the lodge of the 

Haw-ga. 

6. Haw-ga ki-an wa-an. Painting the Han-ga. 

7. Putting the feather on the Ilarc-ga. 

8- Han-ga the-ze wa-an. Taking the Han-ga. 

Other songs are used in the ceremonies, but they are selected 
by the singers, and pipe bearers. The Omaha Indians have about 
thirty of these songs, so far as known. The tribes that practise 
the wa-wan have songs peculiar to themselves, 5 and the Indians 
are quite critical of each other’s music. 

Certain articles are needful for the performance of the wa-wan 
rites and these must all be provided by the leader of the party. 
They are as follows : 

1. “ Ni-ni-ba we-a-wan num-ba.” Thesp two pipes are pe¬ 
culiar to this ceremony although they may be used as peace pipes 
in time of trouble and danger, when the sacred pipes are not 
available. The pipes are about three feet long, made of ash sap¬ 
ling, and have no bowls. 6 The stem is thrust through the dried 
skin of a duck’s neck which has the bill and feathers still on. 
The bill simulates the bowl. Beyond the duck-neck feathers, 
several large eagle feathers depend in a fan-shaped arrangement. 
Whei*e these feathers join the duck-neck skin, a buckskin thong 
about four feet long is tied, having fastened at each end a bunch 
of downy feathers, like a ball. These bunches are called “ we-ta 
eggs.” Next to the eagle feathers is a cone-shaped ornament of 
owl feathers. These feather decorations extend over nearly one 
third of the pipe’s length. About six inches from the owl feathers 
is fastened the first of three clumps of narrow strips of white 

4 All the tribes which hare the Wa-wan use the same ritual music for “ Part First” 
and “ Part Second ” of the final dance, “ I-man-tha-ba-jan, ” while the rest of the mu¬ 
sical ritual and the dance songs are different. 

6 The Pawnees have their own music, with the exception mentioned. The Iowas 
and Otoes use each other’s songs. The Poncas and Omahas have their wa-wan mu¬ 
sic in common. The Sioux borrow from the other tribes, but use principally the 
Omaha songs. AH these songs conform to the peculiar measure of the wa-wan dance 
ritual, but differ somewhat in style. 

« The stems of the pipes have holes through them so that they can be used for actual 
smoking. Smoking is sometimes simulated, and the obligation accepted by the sym¬ 
bolism is as binding as when the fumes are present. The perforation of the stem is 
carefully made, and the hole is frequently quite large, in order to prevent the accident 
of clogging. Among the Pawnees, if a stoppage occurs in snacking a peace pipe the 
hearer loses his life. 
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rabbit 7 skin eight inches long, which hang from the stem like tas¬ 
sels. Keel woodpecker heads are bound on the stem, one at the 
top of each tassel. The spaces where the wood of the stem is vis¬ 
ible are painted in red and green stripes. 8 

2. “ Jaw-ja-ta.” A crotchet! stick, made of hard wood painted 
red. In the crotch the mouth-pieces of the two pipes are to rest. 

3. “ Pexe numba.” Two gourds. These are painted with a 
green band about the middle, from which start two bands equi¬ 
distant, crossing each other at right angles over the top of the 
gourd, dividing the half into four equal parts. 

4. “ Ni-ni-ba-xte. ” A buffalo bladder pouch. This pouch is 
painted in the same manner as the gourds, and tied with twisted 
sweet-grass. Tobacco and “kinnekinick” 9 are in the pouch. 

5. “ Ni-thu-de. ” A whistle of an eagle’s wing-bone having 
at one end a white downy feather, said to be plucked from under 
the wing. These feathers are called “hm-xpe” in distinction 
from the large eagle feathers. The hin-xpe are the kind used in 
sacred ceremonies. 10 

6. u Ilin-xpe tha-bthin. ” Three feathers, one for each of the 
two pipe-bearers, to be afterward used by the two dancers in the 
final dance. The third feather is worn by the runner, afterward 
by the wild-cat skin bearer during the ceremonial approach to the 
lodge, and laying down the pipes for the first time; finally it is 
worn by the han-ga, or child of the man who receives the wa-wan 
party. These three feathers are tied to the pipes when not being 
used as described. 

7. “ Wa-ha-ba.” An ear of corn, white, without blemish and 
very full, and called the mother. A green band is painted around 
the middle from which four stripes extend to the top of the ear. 
The ear of corn thus decorated, like the gourd and bladder pouch, 

7 The skin used in making the tassels is from a largo rabbit called by the Omahas 
“ Mnw-stin-ska. ” The part cut into strips is taken from the breast of the animal. 

8 These pipes are costly and the various articles needful for their manufacture are 
bartered between different tribes. Only a man who has given away horses, or proved 
himself valiant in battle, or prudent in counsel, can make one of these pipes. The 
honor, therefore, lies in being able to make a pipe, as a comparatively unimportant 
person can receive one as a gift. 

8 “Kinnckinick,” called by the Omahas “ni-ni-ga-hi,” meaning “to mix with tobacco,” 
is made from the inner bark of the dog-wood, and dried in narrow strips over the fire, 
on a sieve shaped like a battledoor and made by interlacing thin pieces of wood. The 
dried curled strips are powdered between the Augers. 

10 When the whistle is laid upon the wild-cat skin the feathered end is placed toward 
the east In the same direction as the mouth-pieces of the pipes. 
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is tied around the middle by a buckskin thong to a stick about a 
foot and a half long and painted red. 11 

8. “ In-gthan-ga-ka. ” A wild-cat skin 19 within which all the 
foregoing articles are wrapped. During a part of the ceremonies 
in the lodge the skin is spread and certain of the articles laid 
upon it. 

Eight to twelve is the usual number of a wa-wan party. Occas¬ 
ionally one or two wives of the men accompany to attend to the 
cooking, setting up the tent, etc., but generally the men go 
alone and do all the work. 

Certain duties and forms ‘are observed from the time of start¬ 
ing on the journe}’, and rites are performed en route. The ritual 
of the wa-wan begins with the peculiar approach to the lodge, 
set apart for the party on their arrival about sunset at the camp 
circle of the tribe visited. The ceremonies continue for four nights 
and well on into the day following the last night. At the conclu¬ 
sion, the party return home at once, being careful to leave the camp 
circle before sunset. 

When a man decides to inaugurate a wa-wan party, he men¬ 
tions his intention among his friends, but invites no one to join 
him. Those who are inclined to accompany him, volunteer to do 
so. Each one of the party must contribute his quota of gifts, 
these are sent to the man who inaugurates the party and who is 
called “ Nu-dan-han-ga, ” or leader. For several nights before 
starting the party meet to rehearse the songs of the wa-wan. It 
is a point of honor to have the ceremonies pass off creditably. 

On the day of starting, the leader selects one of the party to 
carry the wild-cat-skin roll. It is slung across the man’s should¬ 
ers like a quiver. The needed provisions for the journey and the 
feasts to be given during the visit, and the gifts accumulated, are 
tied in bundles and packed upon ponies, and the company move 
out of camp amid the good wishes of their friends. Should game 
be plenty a little hunting is permissible but on no account must 
any one of the party drink water from his hand, or use any for 
washing until the close of the ceremony. 

11 The figure drawn upon the tobacco pouch, the two gourds, and the ear of corn, is 
the cross, indicating the four quarters. The use of the color green has already been 
mentioned. The sweet-grass braid which ties the pouch is invariably used in sacred 
ceremonies. 

13 The skin of the small wild-cat is used by all the tribes which practise the wa-wan. 
So far as I have been able to learn there is no choice of skins allowed. Among the 
Pawnees the wild-cat must he shot by an arrow, the Ornahas have the same regulation. 
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During the journey should the weather be stormy for several 
days, the party halts for the rites of augury concerning their suc¬ 
cess, but if the sun shines this observance is deferred until within 
twenty-four hours of their destination, when the following cere¬ 
monies take place: 

Soon after dawn the buffalo bladder pouch is taken from the 
wild-cat-skin roll and given to one of the elder men of the party, 
who is selected to be the “ Ni-ni-a-thm, ” or runner, to carry the 
bag to the lodge of the man whom the leader has determined to 
visit in this ceremonial manner. The runner is clad in leggings, 
breech-cloth and moccasins; a buffalo robe, hair outside, is tied 
about his waist with a buckskin thong, the tail crossed over his 
breast from right to left and passed under the thong, the head end 
hanging over the left shoulder and wrapped about the figure. 13 
The hin-xpe is tied in his braided scalp lock. This costume indi¬ 
cates his official character. Three young men are selected to at¬ 
tend the ni-ni-a-tlxin, and are attired in the same manner with 
the exception of the hin-xpe. 

On arriving at the camp circle the four men walk in single file 
to the lodge of the designated man, and after entering, the ni- 
ni-a-thin delivers an address and presents the pouch to the host. 
This is the manner of asking whether the honor of the wa-wan 
will be accepted or not. 

The demands made upon a man who accepts the pouch are 
heavy, therefore he always consults his near of kin and the leading 
men of his gens, for according to the law of kinship, their help is 
expected. Soon after the arrival of the runner and his followers, 
the host sends for his relatives; when they have assembled the 
pouch is laid before them and the proffered honor deliberated upon. 
A wa-wan party of ten would require the gift of from twelve to 
thirty ponies, and the host, or as he is called by the wa-wan. party, 
“I-ni-thi” (his son) usually gives his best horse to the leader. 
It is a point of honor to respond liberally to a wa-wan party. If 
however a man should accept the honor and give but a half dozen 

13 The manner of wearing the buffalo robe as described is peculiar to sacred ceremon¬ 
ies. As all serious enterprises are closely connected with religious rites, the robe is 
worn in this way at councils when chiefs are chosen, when the duties of the Nu-dan-hare- 
ga or Leader of the Hunt are accepted, and when the runner of the wa-wan is dis¬ 
patched. In wearing the robe thus there seems to be the ideaof recognizing the power 
made known in animal life, and man’s dependence upon food for health and strength. 
This idea is more clearly set forth when taken in connection with the attitudes as¬ 
sumed while the robe ia thus worn during religious ceremonies. 
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horses, the leader of the wa-wan would be justified both by usage 
and public sentiment in refusing to complete the ceremonies. He 
would in that case take the ponies already presented and retire from 
the camp, with his pipes, etc. The gens would thereby suffer dis¬ 
grace for presuming to accept an honor they were unable to meet. 

The wa-wan can be refused honorably for two reasons. The 
recent death of a near relative, the family being in mourning and 
not joining in festivities, and, the decision of the leading men of 
the family and gens that they are too poor to make a response com¬ 
mensurate with their position and that of the leader proposing to 
visit them. When a refusal has thus been decided upon, some¬ 
times one of the men will say : “ We are too poor and cannot ac¬ 
cept the honor, but, the man shall not go away empty handed. 
1 will give him a horse. ” The pony is brought to the lodge and 
the runner and his followers take the horse, and return with the 
pouch to the wa-wan party and repeat to the leader the message 
sent. The expedition is given up for that time and the party go 
home at once or else visit the tribe unofficially for a few days. If 
the kindred and gens decide to accept the wa-wan, the pouch is re¬ 
tained by the host and the runner sent back with the words : “ Tell 
him (meaning the leader) to come. We are ready for him. ” 

Shortly after the departure of the runner, in the early morning, 
the wa-wan party prepare for the ceremonial of the augury “ Wa- 
the-gthan. ” One of the older men, after all are seated, fills a pipe 
and passes it to the one of the party having the gift of prophecy, 
who taking the pipe tells the bearer of the wild-cat-skin to un¬ 
fold the roll and spread the pipes. The skin is laid down some 
ten or more feet from the group, the head pointing in the direction 
of the tribe about to be visited. The crotched stick is thrust 
into the ground at the head of the skin, and the mouth-pieces of 
the pipes are crossed and rested in the crotch, the other ends 
of the pipes touching the skin. In the flare of the pipes the two 
gourds are placed side by side, and the whistle on the neck of the 
skin. To the right the ear of corn stick is set. In front of the 
skin a circle of about two feet in diameter is drawn upon the 
ground having an elongated opening toward the pipes, the sod is 
removed from within the outline and the brown earth exposed. 14 

14 The form cut in the ground is like that used in the Ghost Lodge and other cere¬ 
monies of the Ogallalas. In the tribal sacred festival of the Omahas the ground is 
mellowed near the sacred pole, where the white buffalo skin is exposed, and a similar 
figure drawn. 
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When these arrangements are completed, the man gifted with 
power to prophesy rises from his place and approaching the pipes, 
walks to and fro behind the skin, holding the mouth-piece of the 
filled pipe toward the sky. As he walks he sings the song sacred 
to his personal vision. After ten or fifteen minutes, he halts and 
calls the young men of the party to him saying: “Come! I will 
tell you what I have seen.” He then recounts how he has seen, 
as in a mist, a number of horses approaching the pipe of the leader, 
and describes them. After this recital he lights the pipe, and the 
party smoke together. The augury is not always propitious and 
stories are told of the prophet foretelling the refusal of the bag, 
or that an inadequate number of horses would be given and the 
consequent failure of the wa-wan. 

When the augury is over the pipes, gourds, sticks, etc., are re¬ 
turned to the wild-cat-skin roll, and the party move on. When 
within a mile or so of the camp they are met by the runner with 
news of the pouch. If he brings the message of acceptance the 
party continue their march until within sight of the camp-circle, 
when they halt and await the coming of the messenger from the host. 
On his arrival he informs them which lodge has been set apart for 
their use, bids them advance, and departs as he came. 

The leader then selects two men who are good singers and 
dancers to carry the pipes and lead in the ceremonial approach to 
the lodge, and in the ceremonies of the first three days and 
nights. These two men and the bearer of the wild-cat-skin roll, 
dress themselves in the same manner as the runner when on his 
official errand. The buffalo robe is worn as before described, ex¬ 
cept that the head end is passed under the thong leaving the neck 
and arms of the men bare. The hin-xpe feathers are tied in their 
long braided scalp locks. The pipe bearers hold the pipes in their 
left hands, the mouth-pieces presented toward the line of advance 
and the gourds are grasped in their right hands. The wild-cat-skin 
bearer carries the roll slung across his shoulders. Only these 
three men wear the buffalo robe. The two pipe bearers lead, and 
the rest of the party follow in groups, the leader bringing up the 
rear. 

On reaching the camp circle or open space, the ceremonial of 
approach is begun. The two pipe bearers walk abreast, present¬ 
ing the pipes, and begin the song of approach, keeping time to the 
music by a slow sliding step, a rhythmic movement of the body, the 
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swaying of the pipes and the tremulo of the gourds. The song 
sung at this time belongs to the musical ritual and is never omit¬ 
ted. It is considered to be old. 
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The two pipe bearers sing the song slowly. At its close they 
halt, and the entire party come to a standstill. After a short 
pause, the pipe bearers begin the song again, moving on as before, 
and at the close of the song the halt and pause are repeated. The 
song is sung four times, and the last halt is made at the door of the 
designated lodge. This ceremonial approach occupies nearly half 
an hour, and requires good management in order to get over the 
ground, observe the pauses, the time of the music and arrive at 
the lodge when the fourth halt is due. 

The two pipe bearers enter the lodge (Fig. 1) and pass round by 
tlie left, back of the fire which is burning in the centre of the floor. 
The bearer of the skin takes his place between the two bearers of 
the pipes. The roll is taken from his shoulders and opened. Hold¬ 
ing tlie neck of the skin in his left hand, and the middle of the back 
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by his right, he lays the skin down, the head to the west, about 
three feet behind the fire. The crotched stick is thrust in the 
ground at the tail of the skin and at the right of it the stick with 
the corn is set in the floor. One of the pipe bearers begins one of 


Fig. l. 



a. The fire. b. Wild-cat-skin. c. Crotched stick, d. Two pipes (the peculiar feather 
ornaments are not indicated), e. Two gourds. /. Whistle made of wing-bone of an 
eagle, g. Ear of corn tied on the painted stick, h. Tobacco pouch, i. Position of 
Wa-wan leader, j. Wa-wan party, k. Drum and drummers. 1. The host. m. Young 
braves of host’s party, n. Kindred of host and head men. o. Position of dancers of 
the fourth night when sitting, pp. Direction of dancing by the two dancers on the 
fourth night, one on each side of the Are. qq. Poor of the gens and tribe. 
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the ritual songs of laying down the pipes 15 and sings alone ; the first 
two bars are accompanied by the skin bearer, who gives with the 
whistle a rapid presto note. On the repeat the two pipe bearers 
begin the song together without the whistle and proceed to the end. 
The pipes are swayed, and the tremolo of the gourds given during 
the singing. The song is repeated four times ; during the fourth 
time, the pipes are circled over the wild-cat-skin like an eagle 
circling over its nest, the circles are made lower and lower, until 
at the close of the music, the pipes are gently laid upon the skin, 
as the bird would alight on its nest. The mouthpieces of the pipes 
rest upon the crotched stick and the bowls on the shoulders of the 
skin, the gourds and the whistle are placed as during the augury 
ceremony. The three hin-xpe feathers are removed from the scalp 
locks and tied to the pipes, and not used again until the fourth 
night. The space between the articles thus arranged and the fire 
is never stepped upon. 

The ponies are unpacked, the bundles of provisions and gifts 
brought into the lodge and stored at the north side, the entrance 
being toward the east. A drum is borrowed and placed at the left 
of the skin. The food for the feast is prepared and everything 
made ready for the evening. 

About sunset the host enters the lodge passing by the left, and 
places the buffalo-bladder pouch, he had received from the run¬ 
ner, to the right of the stick with the ear of corn, and takes his 
seat on the south side, opposite the leader who sits on the north 
side of the lodge. Shortly after the kindred of the host and the 
head men of the gens arrive and sit at his left; the young “ braves" 
follow and take their place at his right; on either side of the 
entrance of the lodge are huddled the poor of the gens or tribe. 

The wa-wan party may if they choose begin to sing and dance of 
their own accord, but they generally wait until requested to do so. 
The food which is prepared for the feast cannot be eaten until some 
one of the host’s side shall say, “Let us eat." This remark, or the 
request for a song, obliges the one who asks to give a pony to the 

is It is the custom among all the tribes I have studied, for one man to sing the first 
few bars of a song alone, and then pause, after which the song is begun again by the 
band of singers. In this way the leader of the singers makes known his choice of a 
song. There are frequently several repeats; four is the usual number. It is during 
the first solo that the whistle is sounded. 
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wa-wa» party. If the dancers do not begin of themselves, the 
proper mode of inaugurating the evening is for a young man, a 
relative of the host, to address the leader of the wa-wan, and say: 

“ Father, arise, and sing for ns, you have come to sing and 
dance for us. ” 

The host at once rises and advances to the young man who has 
thus given a horse, and standing before him raises both hands, 
palms outward, and drops them slowly ; then passes his right hand 
over his left arm from shoulder to wrist and repeats the same 
motion with the left hand upon the right arm. He then moves 
along in front of his kindred and gens, addressing each one by a 
term of relationship and raising in thanks his right hand palm out¬ 
ward. Meanwhile the leader crosses over to the young man, who 
has given the horse, and repeats the same sign of thanks, as that 
first given by the host. The leader then raises his right hand 
palm outward, turns his body to the left, then to the right, thus 
covering with his thanks the host’s side of the lodge. As soon as 
the young warrior addresses the leader, an old man from among 
the poor of the tribe rises and begins a song of thanks, passing out 
of the lodge as he sings. He introduces in the song the name of 
the young man. The song is sung twice, after which the old man 
calls out twice the name of the young man who has given the horse 
that all the camp may know of the act. This form of triple simul¬ 
taneous thanks is observed after each gift of a horse made to the 
wa-wan party. 

When the leader has completed his thanks he tells the bearers 
of the pipes and skin to get ready to dance. The bearers dress 
as before described except the omission of the liin-xpe feathers. 
After the pipes and gourds are taken up, the stick with the ear of 
corn, the tobacco pouch and thecrotehed stick are rolled in the skin 
and the crotch allowed to project from one end of the roll. The 
skin bearer dances between the pipe bearers and holds the skin roll 
with both hands accenting the time with it. The three men dance 
abreast moving slowly in a wide circle around the fire. They are 
followed at a little distance by about six of the wa-wan party who 
carry the drum between them and beat it in accord with the rhythm 
of the song which may be selected by the dancers. In making the 
circuit of the fire, one song is repeated four times with a short 
pause between each repeat. Four songs and four circuits make the 
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full dance. The following is one of these dance songs. The only 
word is at the close of the cadence, Han-ga; all else are musical 
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syllables. During the fourth song the movement is faster, and 
but three pauses are made; while singing the fourth repeat the 
bearer of the skin unrolls it, lays it down as before described, 
places the pouch and the sticks in their positions and makes ready 
for the singing of the regular ritual song of laying down the 
pipes. There are two of these songs. They are called “I-he-the- 
wa-an.” The first has no words and is sung when the pipes are 
placed upon the skin after entering the lodge and whenever the 
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At any time during the festival a man who has asked for a song, 
thereby presenting a horse, may ask for a second song without 
incurring the necessity of another gift, but etiquette forbids his 
asking for more than two to one gift. This rule does not apply 
to the host. A man who has given a horse can also sa}’; “Let 
us eat,” without any further gift. After the first formal request 
already described, the customary words used in asking for a 
dance, and so giving a horse, are: “ My father, your sons wish 
to hear 3 T ou sing.” 

The leader is called “ Da-di-ha,” my father, and the host and 
his gens are sons and are addressed by the leader as “ Ni-thi-ha.” 

A horse may also be given in the following manner: 

One of the host’s party goes towards the pipes, takes up the 
tobacco pouch and carries it back to his place and fills his pipe 
from it. The host at once arises and makes his thanks as des¬ 
cribed, while the old man sings his song of thanks and calls out 
the donor’s name, and the leader expresses his gratitude in the 
usual way. After the formal thanks are over the man returns the 
pouch to its place. 

Generally not more than two dances are performed during one 
feast. Sometimes a feast and dance take place in the afternoon : 
in that case there are no ceremonies in the night. Four feasts are 
given by the wa-wan party. The feast is eaten after the dances 
around the fire are concluded. 

The ceremonies of a night are sometimes prolonged because of 
the hesitation of men on the host’s side to come forward with gifts 
of horses. At such times the old men will rally the young men 
and remind them of their obligation to ancient customs. The fol¬ 
lowing speech was made by an aged Omaha, named Am-ba-he-be 
under similar circumstances of hesitancy, when the Omahas were 
receiving a wa-wan party from another tribe. 

“Ho ! In-eta sun-da-jin ga, Han-ga-ce-nu-jin-ga e-da-be. "VVa- 
ckan-e-gan-i-ga. In-ca-ge thi-thi-ta the-cnan tha-te-xi i-ye-de-gan 
a-tha-ki pa-i ha. Eo-ste ni-ni-ba the-te-thi-ze cnaw-i-ha si-gthe 
u-gi-ha i-ga ha. Tha-ni-ta-i-te-di za-za-e i-btha ki-tha-i-ga ha. 
E-da-dan jin-ga a-cni-egi ga-tha-i-ga ha. Tha-ta-i-ki a-cni ena-ba-zi 
ta-i-te ha. Mancu-cu de tlie-ke we-a-ki-ci-bthan tai-te ha. In-ca-ge 
te gan-za-i-gan te-xi ha. Ce-nu-jin-ga! Wa za-ni! Ho! Gan wi- 
gi-pa-xe ta-ya-tha da-dan wi-gi-the wa-za-ni nanxi-de wi-gtha-zan-i 
ha. 

Keport of Peabody Museum, III. 21 
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Ho! Incta-sunda-jin-ga. Han-ga-ce-nu-jin-ga (Inctasunda, 
youngmen ; Han-ga, young men, thus including the active men of 
both sides of the camp circle), together exert yourselves, your 
ancestors have declared this only to be hard, and you meet it now. 
Even they have often accepted these pipes, follow the footsteps of 
those who were your fathers. While you are living make that for 
yourselves which brings honor and satisfaction. What little you 
have, give of that away. When you die you cannot take it with 
you. Soon we shall be mixed up with this dust. Old men have 
taught us that death is inevitable, and it is hard. Young men, all! 
IIo ! This let me do for you and be done, as I make the ears of 
you who belong to me to ring !” 

At the feasts given by the wa-wan part}', only the relatives and 
friends belonging to the host can partake, in accordance with the 
custom that those who give a feast must not eat of it. The host 
must abstain as he is classed with the leader and his party. At 
these feasts the same regulation is enforced as at the feasts called 
“Han-gu ki-ku,” during the sacred tribal festival, when the meat 
cannot be eaten with the use of a knife. 

Two men are selected by the leader to fill the pipes of the host 
and his friends. The wa-wan party cannot smoke. Every morn¬ 
ing the two pipe bearers sing the following ritual song, which is 
the signal for the party to rise, prepare the food and enter upon 
the duties of the day. 

“ Am-ba i-ya-tho ku-the-gan u-han-ga.” 

“ The day is coming ! Hasten and prepare the food.” 

When the lodge is not in ceremonial use the pipes are tied one 
on each side of the centre post 16 by a buckskin thong passing 
under the cone-shaped ornament of owls' feathers. The stems are 
• elevated toward the east. The skin roll containing the other 
articles is fastened a few inches below on the same post. The 
pipes and the roll point east and west. 

While the wa-wan party remain in the host’s camp they do all 
their own work and are obliged to render any service asked of them 
by members of the tribe. This affords opportunity to the small 
boy to play tricks and tease. He will put his head in at the lodge 
door and say : “ Father, I want some wood !” or, “ Father, I want 

18 The first post south of a line drawn through the centre of the lodge, from east to 
west, is called the centre post. This name applies to the one in the inner circle of 
posts of the mud-lodge and not in the outer circle. The same name is given to the 
similarly situated tent pole of the tent. 
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some water!” and the man addressed is obliged to go and get the 
wood or water. 

When the fourth night arrives the leader decides whether he will 
complete the ceremony, or withdraw taking with him the pipes, 
etc., the bundles of gifts he had brought and the ponies he has 
already received. His decision depends upon the number of horses 
so far given to the wa-waw party. If the host says that his young 
men have presented all the ponies they can afford and the number 
is insufficient to go around the wa-wan party, the leader declines to 
proceed further. If, however, the number received and those prom¬ 
ised by the host are enough to divide, the leader prepares for the final 
dance. The lodge is arranged as before described, and while the 
feast is being made ready the host and his friends arrive. When 
the food is cooked it is set near the fire on the opposite side from 
the skin. After some one has said ; “let us eat,” and so given a 
pony, the host selects four men to serve the food. While the host’s 
party are eating the two pipe-bearers array themselves, and volun¬ 
tarily dance around the fire, singing one of the wa-wan songs. 
The following song is worthy of note for the grace and charm of 
its music which is as free and as tender as the breeze among the 
prairie blooms. The only words are: “The ho-wa-ne Han-ga,” 
and the usual musical syllables. The words signify “This is what 
I seek, Han-ga.” 

After the feast one of the elder kinsmen addresses the host and 
says: “ Ke, in-da-di ce-man wa-thin gthe ta-te-ha. Gan ba-jan 
te ha.” “Now let this be all that my father takes home with him. 
Let him sway the pipes.” This speech is equivalent to saying the 
same thing to the leader. If this mode of address is not used, 
then the host will say directly to the leader of the wa-wan : “Ke, 
da-di-ha, ce-wan wa-sni tha-gthe ta-te ha. Ke ba-jan ga ha.” 
“Now, father, this is all you shall take home. Now sway the pipes.” 

After this speech the leader chooses two young men who take 
the bundles of gifts and opening them, lay the articles in a heap 
to the north of the skin. The leader advances and stands having 
the gifts at his right hand, and says : “IIou ! Ni-thi-ha the e-wi-bthin 
a-ti-i ha!” “ Behold sons ! this is what I have brought 3 'ou !” To 

which the host and kindred respond, “IIou 1” 

The host, or one of the principal men, selects two young men 
from among the kindred, and directs them to divide the gifts among 
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ponies, on a similar occasion, or, toward tlieir “Hundred,” 17 the 
presents they now receive from the wa-wan party must be by them 
given away to some one, not a relative, or to a poor person. 
The poor therefore often receive a portion of the gifts brought by 
the visitors. If the number of articles should fall short of the num¬ 
ber required to give each donator of a horse, a gift, the host tells 
the young men to divide the pipes and indicates to whom they are 
to be given. The wild cat-skin will, in that instance, go with one 
pipe and the tobacco pouch and corn stick with the other. It is 
proper for the host to do this, as at the close of the ceremony the 
pipes and other ceremonial articles become his property. 

After the disposal of the gifts, the leader selects two athletic 
young men who are to perform the dance of the fourth night and 
the next day. These young men do not sing: the songs are ren¬ 
dered by the men who sit about the drum. The final dance may be 
said to be divided into two parts. The first is performed on the 
fourth night, and is called “ I-man-tha,” the assurance that the 
dance will be completed. The second is performed on the morning 
after the fourth night, when the “ IIa?i-ga” or child is present. 
This is the true final dance and is called “ Ba-jan.” The young 
men who are to dance take off their moccasins and strip themselves 
to their breech-cloth, a red circle is painted on their breasts and 
on their backs. The hin-xpe are taken from the pipes and fastened 
in their scalp-locks. 

The leader advances to the pipes and taking one in his left hand 
says : “When a pipe like this was brought to me, I gave ” so many, 
mentioning the number of “ horses here, he waves the pipe to in¬ 
dicate a new count, the drum is struck and he continues: “ when a 
pipe like this was brought to me I gave ” so many “ horses again 
the wave of the pipe and sound of the drum. “ When a pipe like 
this was brought” to such and such a man “I gave” so many 
horses, and so on. After thirty or more horses have been counted 
on one pipe, it is handed to one of the young men selected to 
dance. The leader then takes up the other pipe and continues his 
count in the same manner, and when he has concluded hands the 
pipe to the second dancer. Unless the leader of a wa-wan party 
be a man of distinction, he can hardly make a good showing at 

« When a man can count a “ hundred,” he has given away a hundred ponies or 
their equivalent, and he can put “the blue mark,” “Kthe-xe,” on his daughter, and 
becomes a candidate for certain tribal honors. 
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this time. If, however, the leader be a comparatively young man 
and just coming forward, be is often obliged to call on some of his 
kindred or gens to count on one of the pipes. The leader, how¬ 
ever, must be able to outcount any member of his party, and the 
party must be able to count over fifty horses. 

After the pipes are handed to the two dancers, the other articles 
except the gourds are rolled up in the skin and laid away, and one 
of the men seated at the drum gives the prolonged signal call, 
which is followed by the victory shout from the rest of the drum¬ 
mers. The two dancers begin to sway the pipes, and give the 
tremolo of the gourds, and the ritual song of the final dance is 
started as before described. This song is divided into three parts, 
the first and second parts are each sung four times, and belong to 
the old wa-waw ritual and are never omitted or varied. The third 
part has no fixed song, but selections are permissible. All the 
songs composed for this third part must, however, be in the same 
time, and haye the peculiar call of the dancers and response by the 
drummers. During the first and second parts, the dancers remain 
sitting, swaying the pipes and accenting with the gourds until the 
time changes in the second part to f when they rise to take a few 
dancing steps, after which they sit again. The first bar of the 
third part is sung by one man, on the repeat by all the drum¬ 
mers, at which the dancers rise and each one takes his place and 
dances on opposite sides of the fire in a line like one-half of an el¬ 
lipse, advancing and returning on the same track. The movements 
are rapid, the knees are lifted as high as possible, the body bent 
forward, the arms extended and moving like wings. To suggest 
the eagle’s movements seems to be the idea of the dance. Jt is 
during the part third song that the peculiar interruptions character¬ 
istic of the wa-waw ceremony take place. When these occur, the 
part third soug is broken off at the point of interruption, and the 
two dancers sit. The drummers begin again at the part first, and 
on through part second to part third, when the unchallenged dan¬ 
cer rises and proceeds with the dance, while the challenged dancer 
remains sitting. If the challenged pipe has been returned to the 
dancer, he too resumes the dance on his side of the fire. This 
peculiar musical sequence is here given, the old ritual songs of 
part first and second, and a selection belonging to part third. 

The interruptions take place as follows : one of the host’s kin¬ 
dred or gens advances toward a dancer and takes the pipe from 
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him. The dancer immediately retires to his seat. The challenger 
holding the pipe says to the leader of the wa-waw party: “Father ! 
a pipe like this was brought to me and I gave,” so many “horses,” 
accenting with the pipe he continues, “ when a pipe like this was 
brought” to such a man, indicating him, “I gave” so many “horses. 
If you can exceed that number, take up your pipe again !” He 
lays the pipe down on the ground just where he had stopped the 
daneing and returns to his seat. The leader if possible makes 
answer from his own record, but if the number challenged is too 
large for him, he calls upon some of his party to count up the de¬ 
ficiency. Should the wa-wan party be unable to exceed the chal¬ 
lenger, the man who has made it returns the pipe to the dancer 
and the dance is resumed. The pipe may be challenged by a man 
reciting a deed of valor and demanding its equal from the wa- 
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wan party. Sometimes both pipes are challenged, then the music 
ceases until the pipes are redeemed. Tests are played upon rela¬ 
tives by demanding of them a record of their gifts of horses on 
similar occasions. If the relative, who is generally a young man, 
cannot meet the challenge, he can redeem the pipe by dancing for 
a time in the place of one of the regular wa-wan dancers. This 
calling out of young relatives is accompanied by much laughter 
and many jokes, and adds greatly to the sport. Most of the fourth 
night is consumed in these ceremonies. 

The next morning before sunrise and without breaking their fast, 
the wa-wa n party proceed to the lodge of the host singing the 
ritual song of going for the ha?i-ga. The third hin-xpe is taken 
from the pipe and together with the stick having the ear of corn 
is placed with the clothing which has been brought for the child. 
The pipes lead, carried by the two dancers of the preceding night. 
At the door of the host’s lodge a halt is made, after which the party 
enter and resume the song, accompanied as before, by the swaying 
pipes and the tremolo of the gourds, while one of the younger chil¬ 
dren is handed to the leader to be dressed by him. This over, the 
party sing the following ritual song for the painting of the child, 
who is called the Han-ga. 18 The words signify “I cause this to ad- 
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18 The name Han-ga given to the child is the name of the gens the third from the 
eastern opening of the tribal circle on the south. This gens has charge of the two 
sacred tents, containing the pole and white buffalo skin. The southern half of the 
circle of gentes is called the “ Haw-ga-ce-nu.” “Pa-han-ga-disignifies, “in t]io be- 
beginning.” “Pa-ham-ga, man-thin-ga,” “go first.” “ Mi-han-ga,“ a woman’s name of 
the Han-ga gens, “meaning first woman.” “Hart-ga” seems to indicate the ancient 
one or time, the leader, and has both a religious as well as a tribal and historical mean¬ 
ing. 




here. It adheres to you Han-ga.” The leader designates the 
man who shall do the painting and also the way in which 
it shall be done. The face of the child is first painted red, then a 
black band, about half an inch wide is drawn across the forehead 
near the line of the hair, from each end, a similar band is drawn 
down each side of the face to the lower jaw, thus forming three 
sides of a square. White down is put on top of the head, and 
if the child is a boy the hin-xpe is tied in his scalp lock, if a girl, 
the feather is fastened to a lock of hair growing on the crown of 
her head. The following ritual song is sung during this decorat¬ 



ing, and the leader calls out in a loud voice, his deeds of valor. 
The words of the song may be rendered: “I cause it to stand 
on you ITan-ga.” 

This and-all the songs are accented by the pipes and gourds. 
The leader selects a man to carry the han-ga on his back, bound 
on by a blanket in the same way as a woman usually carries her 
child. The wa-wa n party, led by the man w-ith the han-ga, the 
pipes following him, return to their lodge, and sing as they go the 
following ritual song : 

On returning to the lodge the leader sits back of the fire in the 
place previously occupied by the cat-skin and holds the child in 
his arms, together with the cat-skin and crotched stick. The pipes 






are placed just in front of him ready to "he taken up. lie then 
calls upon some member of the party to take up the pipes and 
count his gifts of ponies, which is done in the manner previously 
described. The man who thus counts continues to take the place 
of the leader during the remainder of the ceremonies, while the 
leader holds the child. If, however, there is no member of the 
party able to make a sufficient count, the leader passes the child 
over to the most distinguished member who holds the child as 



before mentioned, while the leader counts upon the pipes. When 
this ceremony is completed the man with the han-ga seats him¬ 
self outside the entrance to the left as you approach, holding the 
child between his knees. 19 The leader takes his place in front of 
the entrance, on the ha«-ga’s left hand. The two dancers sit at 
the leader’s left, and the drummers a little back of the dancers. 

The men who have given horses to the wa-waw party make ready 
to hand them over. The horses are generally led up to the wa-wan 
leader by a child, the son or daughter of the giver. As the bridle 
is put into the leader’s hands, he takes the ear of corn, which the 
ha?t-ga holds, and passes the corn down the left arm of the child 
who has brought the horse, and then strokes in a similar way the 
child’s right arm, after which the ear on its stick is handed back to 
the little han-ga to keep until the next horse is brought up. Mean- 

19 The child sometimes fails to appreciate the honor conferred and will kick and 
scream during the cei-emony of dressing and painting, and while being carried. The 
older folk often tell amusing tales of their struggles when they were little haw-gas, 
and how they were fed with the best that the wa-wan party could give to make them 
content. Sometimes a little fellow will succeed in making off to his playmates, who 
would deck themselves witli the paint and feathers of the han-ga, and indulge in pranks 
common to childhood, unmindful of the serious ceremonies of their elders. 
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while the two dancers begin the “ba-jan, ”or final dance, which is 
similar to that of the preceding night and subject to like chal¬ 
lenges, and having the same musical ritual. The members of the 
party not engaged at the drums are busy picketing the horses as 
they are brought in. Only the children who lead up the horses are 
stroked with the ear of corn in thanks. Sometimes a man in full 
gala dress, well painted and his horse also decorated, will ride up in 
front of the ha?i-ga and there recount his valiant deeds, the drum¬ 
mers responding. He then rides back to his lodge and sends a gift 
of ahorse by his child. The day is far spent before all the horses 
are gathered in. The ceremonial articles are left with the host, 20 
and the wa-waw party hasten to leave and get on their journey. 
They go into camp less than a mile off and there cook and eat their 
first meal after a fast of nearly twenty-four hours. 

The distinctive mark of a wa-wan party is the wild-cat-skin roll 
containing the pipes and the other ceremonial articles and the mem¬ 
bers are regarded by all who meet them as peace-makers because 
of the presence of the pipes. Should a war-party come in sight 
the pipes would insure safety. In such an event the warriors would 
make a wide detour, thus permitting the wa-wan group to pass 
unmolested, even though belonging to the tribe about to be at¬ 
tacked. A war-party can be recognized from other travellers by 
all the members being clad in white robes or blankets and having 
their faces whitened with clay, and the hair concealed under a white 
cloth bound about the head. This costume makes the men less lia¬ 
ble to be noticed as they thread their way through the yellow grass, 
for after July and during the winter the prairies are of a tawny 
color. Should a wa-wan party be attacked by a war-party it would 
be considered a grave offence because of the dishonor shown the 
pipes. 21 The homeward journey of a wa-wan party may be fraught 
with danger as the pipes have been left with the host and the party 

so A man who accepts the tobacco pouch may be visited by the same wa-waw leader 
four times, who must bring each time a new set of ceremonial articles. The host, how¬ 
ever, must never visit in a similar way the leader or his gens, as they are fathers and the 
host and his gens are sons, but the sons may call on the fathers to help in receiving a 
wa-wan party. 

21 About thirty years ago an Omaha war-party soon after leaving the village en¬ 
countered a solitary Ponca. They were intent on winning an immediate success and 
hastily shot and killed the man. On coming near the body they discovered to their 
dismay that the victim was the Ni-ni-a-thin, or runner, of a wa-wa n party on his way 
with the tobacco pouch to an Omaha chief. The war-party returned at once to the 
village and proclaimed their deed. A few leading men started with the peace-pipes 
and hastened to the place where the Poncas were awaiting the return of the runner. 
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is therefore no longer insured against attack. Much vigilance is 
necessary to secure safety. When about two days’ journey from the 
village the horses are divided among the party by the leader, who 
takes the first choice and those who contributed the most valuable 
gifts follow accordingly. After the distribution the party disband 
and each one speeds home with his ponies. If, however, the leader 
chances to be a man highly regarded, the party will keep together 
and enter the village in triumph. 

When the Poncas learned what had happened, they were very angry and intent upon 
war. The pipes were offered to each man of the party and by each man refused. Deter¬ 
mined on peace, the Omahas again offeied the pipes which were again refused, and it 
was not until the fourth offering of the pipes that the Poncas consented to condone the 
offence and the welcome symbol of smoke rose over the offenders and the offended. 
The Poncas were induced to return with the Omahas as guests. They were cordially 
received by the village and many gifts were made in testimony of the appreciation on 
the part of the Omahas of the wrong which had been done. 



SEVENTEENTH REPORT. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE RECORDS. 


Monday, February 18, 1884. The Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees was held at noon in the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston. Present: Messrs. Winthrop, Gray, Wheatland, 
Scuddkr, Phillips and the Curator. 

The President read a letter from the Hon. Stephen Salisbury, stat¬ 
ing that a temporary indisposition prevented his attending the meeting, 
which he particularly regretted as lie was “connected with no other 
object of the kind that is so satisfactory in its system and its administra¬ 
tion.” 

After the reading of the records by the Secretary, the Treasurer pre¬ 
sented his report which was accepted and ordered to be printed as part of 
the Seventeenth Report of the Board. The Curator’s cash account, audi¬ 
ted by the Secretary in the absence of the Auditor, was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. The Curator then read'extracts fronrhis Annual 
Report, which was accepted and ordered to be printed in full, as part of 
the Seventeenth Report of the Board. 

It was then voted that the Treasurer be authorized to pay the accruing 
income to the Curator to be expended for the several purposes as here¬ 
tofore. 

It was also voted that the Trustees visit the Museum and hold a busi¬ 
ness meeting there at such time as the President may appoint. 

The President read a communication addressed to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College in relation to certain provisions of the trust, 
which was referred to Messrs. Gray and Lyman as a committee of con¬ 
ference. 

The copy of Mr. Wintiirop’s communication and of Mr. Salisbury’s 
letter were, by vote, added to the records of the Board, and the meeting 
then adjourned. 

Henry Wheatland, 

Secretary. 



